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THE    BANKS    OF    NENE 


BOZEAT    MILL 

EVE  OF  ALL  SAINTS 

THE  wind  is  slowly  turning 
The  sails  of  the  old  mill, 
Which  yonder  against  the  twilight 
Surmounts  the  grassy  hill. 

The  clouds  are  slowly  moving, 

As  sheep  by  their  shepherd  driven, 

Purple  and  pink  and  golden — 
The  light  of  sunset  given. 

We  pause  and  ponder  our  labours 

Now  at  close,  and  they  glow  with  a  grace- 
Not  ours  ;  for  He  looks  and  we  see  them 
In  the  light  of  God's  own  face. 


THE  BANKS  OF  NENE 

WITH  happy  presage  I  return 

To  fields  I  count  it  joy  to  know, 

And  strong  the  while  my  heart  doth  burn 

Life's  labour  there  to  undergo  ; 

For  there  my  boyish  days  were  spent 

In  eager-hearted  merriment. 

I  credit  not  what  men  may  say, 
Who  tell  me  nought  is  pleasant  there, 
Mountain  nor  valley,  nor  the  play 
Of  sunlight  on  the  waters  fair  ; 
For  there  I  rose  when  I  was  young 
In  spring  to  hear  the  thrush's  song. 

See  yonder  nestling  in  the  trees 
A  village,  here  its  brook  doth  wind  ; 
Oft  have  I  waded  to  the  knees 
Its  shells  or  watercress  to  find, 
Or  joined  the  village  boys  at  play, 
Or  gambolled  with  them  in  the  hay. 


THE   BANKS   OF   NENE  n 

And  when  at  school  the  long  year's  task 

Was  done,  and  summer  set  me  free, 

No  other  boon  I  cared  to  ask 

Than  here  at  home  again  to  be, 

And  <  welcome,  brother,'  <  sister,'  hear, 

'  A  happy  holiday  to  share.' 


And  chief  of  all  the  prayers  I  seek 
Of  God,  who  knows  my  secret  soul, 
Is  that  with  humble  steps  and  meek, 
And  ever  under  his  control, 
I  so  may  walk  that  here  I  bless 
The  country  of  my  happiness, 

Help  live  again  the  beauty  shewn 
Of  old  in  gothic  arch  and  spire, 
And  music's  full  harmonious  tone 
Restore  to  the  four-voiced  choir 
From  Peter's  stately  western  pile 
To  lowly  Bozeat's  pillared  aisle. 

Till,  Nene,  along  thy  busy  banks, 
Where  groweth  human  enterprise, 
All  hearts  be  bowed  in  humble  thanks 
To  God,  the  only  good  and  wise, 
Our  sole  reward,  to  whom  be  given 
All  praise  on  earth,  as  'tis  in  heaven. 
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And  hither,  I  think,  when  I  have  done 
Life's  task,  and  joined  the  mighty  band, 
If  by  his  mercy  I  have  won 
To  sit  with  Christ  at  God's  right  hand, 
My  spirit  will  ofttimes  wander  back, 
And  walk  the  old  familiar  track. 


MARCH  FURROWS 

SEE  the  long  white  lines  of  snow, 
That  up  the  furrows  go 
At  the  dreary  end  of  March, 
When  winter  returns  to  parch 
Garden  and  field  and  fold 
With  his  unrelenting  cold. 

Yet  promise  I  see  of  Spring 
In  the  midst  of  his  wintering 
In  the  buds  he  fain  would  freeze 
Shut  close  on  my  walled  trees, 
Till  his  rude  minions  be  fled, 
And  he  before  April  dead. 

O  soon  will  the  earth  be  seen 
In  her  summer  clothing  of  green  ; 
Hope  maketh  all  things  glad  ; 
Then  cease  my  heart  to  be  sad  ; 
Nor  with  thy  sadness  annoy 
Love's  universal  joy. 


LOVE'S  GAIN 

FALL  soft,  ye  showers, 
On  thirsty  flowers 

In  budding  spring  ; 
Sure  they  can  tell, 
Who  know  you  well, 

What  wealth  ye  bring. 

Spread  out,  thou  sky, 
That  art  so  nigh 

Thy  cherub  wings  ; 
With  thy  full  grace 
Shield  and  embrace 

All  earthly  things. 

Kiss  with  your  rays, 
Ye  sunny  days, 

The  mellowing  fruit ; 
Her  blushes  fair 
Are  prizes  rare 

Of  your  warm  suit. 
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Then  what  for  me  ? 
O  Love  shall  be 

Sun,  sky  and  rain  ; 
And  I  can  tell 
Who  know  him  well, 

That  great's  my  gain. 


THE  DITCHER 

DEEP  in  the  ditch  the  old  man  stands, 
And  digs  or  stops  to  blow  his  hands  ; 
His  heart  is  warm,  each  passer  by 
He  greeteth  with  his  cheery  cry. 

He  worketh  on  from  morn  till  eve, 
And  scarce  an  hour  his  task  doth  leave  ; 
His  limbs  are  weary,  not  his  heart, 
He  beareth  with  the  best  his  part. 

He  doeth  well,  'tis  all  his  care  ; 

May  I  in  his  contentment  share, 

And  leave  the  world,  when  work  is  done, 

More  open  to  the  glorious  sun. 


O  WHAT  can  set  my  heart  at  ease  ? 
A  lark  that  heavenward  soars  and  sings, 
When  first  the  new  year's  softening  breeze 
Invites  to  watch  his  trembling  wings  ? 

A  strain  of  music  master-made 
Voiced  by  a  fourfold  human  choir 
In  holy  temple's  solemn  shade 
Breathing  a  heaven-aimed  desire  ? 

A  poem  fired  with  heavenly  thought 
In  meetly  chosen  measure  drest, 
That  clasps  the  shape  my  spirit  sought, 
But  missed  by  earthly  care  opprest  ? 

Ah,  no  !  I  lay  my  listening  ear 
To  catch  another  strain  than  these  ; 
To  hear  her  spirit  call  me  *  dear ' 
Alone  can  set  mv  heart  at  ease. 
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SONG 

I  FOUND  thee  where  the  river  makes 
A  glass  for  heaven,  winding  slow 
To  turn  a  mill,  where  cresses  grow, 
And  hidden  in  reeds  the  warbler  breaks 
Alone  the  silence  ;  there  with  thee 
My  heart,  I  think,  must  ever  be. 

I  found  thee  when  the  summer  sky 

Enshrined  thy  beauty  ;  golden  hours 
Spread  a  green  carpet  prankt  with  flowers, 
A  temple-floor  :  and  ever  I 

Devote  my  heart  to  thee,  adore 
And  worship  on  that  summer  floor. 


A  LAMENT 

Is  this  the  hedgerow  thick  and  high, 

Where  nightingales  were  used  to  sing, 
And  cheer  the  traveller  hasting  by 
With  notes  of  spring  ? 

Here  I  my  horse  have  orttimes  stayed 
Mounting  at  morn  or  eve  the  hill, 
And  heard  their  amorous  ditties  made, 
When  all  was  still. 

Now  ruthless  hand  hath  cut  it  low, 

And  robbed  it  of  its  leafy  pride, 
And  its  stout  stems  in  threatening  row 
Banded  and  tied. 

The  cattle  once  that  'neath  it  shade 

Or  shelter  from  the  storm  did  seek 
Endure  about  the  pasture  laid 
The  North  winds  bleak. 

But  when  the  nightingales  return, 

And  miss  their  old  accustomed  haunt 
Shall  I  not  grieve  that  they  must  learn 
Elsewhere  to  chant  r 
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And  mourn  if  man  for  lower  wants 

Must  spoil  the  earth  of  aught  that's  fair 
Where  he  as  maker  shapes  and  plants 
His  beauties  rare  ? 


A  WORD,  a  look,  the  pain  is  flown  : 
Not  so  the  truth  that  pain  did  tell  : 
We  loved  before,  and  knew  how  well, 
What  links  made  each  the  other's  own. 

But  now  another  chain  is  wound 
About  the  heart  of  you  and  me  ; 
Since  ever  in  the  memory 
That  word,  that  look,  that  pain  is  found. 


CHRISTMAS 

Now  Christmas  comes  again 
With  all  his  jolly  train  ; 
With  feast  and  dance  and  song 
Speed  the  quick  hours  along 
Tripping  in  merry  measure 
To  pleasure  after  pleasure. 

He  comes  with  snow  and  ice, 
And  many  a  quaint  device, 
To  draw  us  forth  to  play, 
And  make  us  holiday, 
And  try  us,  who  is  strongest, 
Who  can  endure  the  longest. 

And  great  his  skill  at  night 
To  quicken  our  delight, 
When  gathered  round  the  fire 
Children  and  mother  and  sire 
From  evening  to  day-breaking 
Fill  home  with  merry-making. 
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Then  let  the  bells  ring  round, 
Greet  him  with  cheerful  sound  ; 
Let  holly  and  ivy  green 
In  every  house  be  seen, 
And  mistletoe  and  berry  ; 
And  everyone  be  merry. 


TO  AN  UNKNOWN  ARTIST 

STAND  firm,  thy  courage  hold  ; 

Better  thy  good  with  best ; 
Forget  not  for  man's  cold 
Neglect  Love's  hest. 

Trim  well  thy  shaft,  that  nought 

Distract  thy  aim,  nor  jar 
Thy  quick  unerring  thought, 
Thy  vision  mar. 

The  mark  doth  all  thy  skill 

Require,  thy  steadfast  eye, 
Thy  steady  hand,  strong  will, 
Thy  constancy. 

And  what  the  prize  !     Ah,  this 
Who  yet  hath  seen  or  heard  ? 
Or  heart  conceived  the  bliss 
Of  Love's  reward  ? 


LOVE'S  QUALITY 

I  WILL  not  weep  to  part  from  thee  ; 
I  would  not,  dearest,  if  I  could  ; 
For  absence  cannot,  if  it  would, 
Make  less  the  love  'twixt  thee  and  me. 

I  know  my  love  no  fleeting  mood 
Stirred  by  thy  bright  and  happy  face, 
Or  by  a  certain  nameless  grace 
That  sweeps  through  all  thy  womanhood. 

It  knoweth  no  change  of  time  or  place — 
An  air  of  heaven,  a  breath  divine, 
That  links  thy  spirit  into  mine, 
And  fills  eternity  and  space. 

There  is  no  love  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
If  this  be  not  its  quality. 


THE  FLOWER  HUNTERS 

How  soon  the  snow  is  gone, 
That  whitened  hedge  and  lea  ! 
And  pleasant  now  to  see, 
All  the  eye  rests  upon  ; 
And  peeping  through  the  soil 
The  crocus  blades  appear 
Telling  that  spring  is  near 
To  crown  our  autumn  toil. 

Soon  will  we  leave  our  books, 
And  wander  to  the  wood, 
And  join  in  nature's  mood, 
Her  gay,  unclouded  looks, 
Our  eyes  the  more  expert 
Beauty  and  joy  to  find, 
That  the  long  tasked  mind 
Is  grown  the  while  alert. 

We'll  watch  each  opening  flower 
We  learnt  past  years  to  know, 
As  richer  yet  did  grow 

Our  loved  and  memoried  store  : 
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THE   FLOWER   HUNTERS  27 

And  seek,  and  find,  believe, 
New  bells  and  stars  unknown, 
To  name  and  call  our  own 
Set  in  the  crown  we  weave. 


The  world  shall  seem  as  new 
To  us,  as  when  of  old 
The  flowers  did  first  unfold 
In  Paradise  that  grew 
For  Adam,  when  a  name 
He  gave  to  each,  and  sought 
An  answer  to  his  thought 
Expecting  till  Eve  came. 

What  loveliness  we  win 
We'll  guard,  and  sue  for  more, 
True  misers  of  our  store, 
And  still  must  gather  in  : 
For  beauty's  excellence 
My  thirsty  soul  pursues, 
And  groweth  to  her  use 
With  ever  clearer  sense. 


A  DREAM  ONLY 

I  DREAMED  a  happy  dream, 
That  I  to  thee  was  married  ; 

Sweeter  than  heaven  did  seem 
The  hour  that  long  had  tarried. 

I  dreamed  I  led  thee  home 
To  love  thee  and  to  cherish 

Gladder  than  souls  that  roam 
The  halls  that  never  perish. 

I  dreamed  that  summer  came, 
And  we  went  forth  together, 

Where  asphodels  did  flame 
And  star  the  purple  heather. 

I  dreamed  how  winter's  cold 
Our  love  the  more  inflamed, 

Like  souls  that  in  God's  fold 
Stand  by  him  unashamed. 

I  woke  to  blank  despair 
My  passion  unrequited 
By  thee  alone  that  e'er 

My  heart  to  love  incited. 
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MEMORY 

REMEMBER  ?     Can  I  forget 
The  whispering  in  the  trees, 
The  scent  of  the  flowers  that  is  with  me  yet, 
And  the  murmur  of  the  bees  ? 

We  wandered  down  to  the  stream, 
Where  the  blue  forget-me-nots  grow, 
And  the  tall  yellow  irises  proudly  gleam, 
Like  angels  in  a  row. 

The  white  waterlilies  did  swim 
Amidst  their  flat  broad  leaves  ; 
And  over  them  hung  the  rushes  slim, 
Like  autumn  corn  in  sheaves. 

There  'twas  we  said  goodbye, 
Each  went  a  several  way  ; 
But  never  have  parted  you  and  I, 
Our  spirits  are  one  to-day. 

Remember  ?     Can  I  forget 
The  hour  we  vowed  to  be  one  ? 
The  grace  of  that  moment  is  with  me  yet 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
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THE  POOR  MAN  TO  HIS  LOVE 

O  LOVE,  had  I  been  born  a  lord, 

And  you  a  noble  lady, 
We'd  kept  a  plain  and  simple  board, 

And  walked  the  woodlands  shady  ; 

But  bright  had  been  as  summer's  day, 

And  tuneful  as  the  lark  is  ; 
For  love  is  earth's  true  gladdening  ray, 

As  love  our  heavenly  mark  is. 


A  HOPE 

I'LL  build  my  house  amidst  the  trees, 
Where  winds  of  heaven  do  softly  play  ; 
My  thoughts  shall  float  upon  the  breeze 
Upward  with  wings  to  greet  the  day. 

A  woodland  brook  shall  murmur  by, 
Its  shores  with  tumbling  pepples  strewn  ; 
Deep  in  its  pools  the  fish  shall  lie 
'Neath  bushes  where  the  rose  is  blown. 

And  close  beside  the  woodland's  bound 
Hay-meadows  prankt  with  flowers  shall  be, 
Sparkling  like  stars  upon  the  ground, 
Dancing  like  green  waves  on  the  sea. 

Thither  shall  lead  a  winding  lane, 
Its  hedges  lush  with  traveller's-joy, 
Where  let  the  nightingale  complain, 
And  lover  lead  his  maiden  coy. 
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And  round  me  there  loved  friends  shall  dwell, 
For  whom  one  morning  shall  arise, 
One  noontide  weave  its  subtle  spell, 
One  evening  paint  the  dappled  skies. 

To  such  a  bower  of  earthly  bliss, 
Where  eager  toil  shall  fill  the  day, 
I'll  tempt  my  love  with  that  sweet  kiss, 
Whose  hope  inspired  this  trembling  lay. 


AUTUMN,  1899 

THE  fields  are  parched  with  drought, 
And  now  the  loaded  wain 

To  rick  and  barn  hath  brought 
The  last  rich  sheaves  of  grain. 

See  there  the  thistle  down 

Afloat  in  the  light  air, 
That  robbed  his  prickly  crown 

Leaving  him  white  and  bare. 

Yet  fiercer  burns  the  day 
As  mounts  the  sun  at  noon 

Checking  our  fears  that  say — 
It  will  be  winter  soon. 

If  every  year  should  be 

Like  this  now  well-nigh  past, 

Or  summer  days  not  flee 
Each  swifter  than  the  last, 

Whose  is  the  heart  so  poor 
Therewith  to  be  content, 

Nor  sighing  pine  for  more 
Of  summer's  merriment  ? 
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THE  STORM 

THE  sails  of  the  mill  are  broken  and  torn  ; 
He  works  no  more — a  wreck  forlorn  ; 
But  he  stands  like  a  giant  and  faces  the  west ; 
So  he  stood  when  he  toiled  at  his  grinding  best. 

Gaunt  and  tall  he  stretches  on  high 

His  single  arm,  as  if,  to  vie 

With  Jacob's  ladder,  some  fiend  had  striven 

Mocking  to  build  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  clouds  float  bright  o'er  his  desolate  gloom, 
As  though  fresh  born  of  the  morning  womb  ; 
And  the  sun,  as  he  sets  behind  the  wold, 
Points  at  his  darkness  with  gleams  of  gold. 

The  wind  comes  creeping  about  him  still, 
And  waits  the  word  to  do  his  will, 
And  stealeth  in  at  his  open  door, 
And  eddies  the  flour  on  his  creaky  floor  ; 

And  moves  about  with  a  gentle  moan, 
For  the  work  of  his  rage  he  would  now  atone, 
When  he  chased  in  fury  the  clouds  of  the  sky, 
Nor  heeded  the  havock  on  earth  hard  by. 
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The  miller  has  dofted  his  dusty  coat, 

And  tramps  to  the  distant  town  afoot 

To  ask  who'll  build  him  anew  his  mill, 

Where  the  wind  blows  strong  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

A  tall  brick  tower  is  all  to  his  mind, 
'Twill  bring  more  grist  to  the  mill  to  grind, 
And  nought  he  doth  but  to  count  the  cost, 
And  how  to  regain  what  now  he  hath  lost. 

But  what  can  ever  the  loss  repay 

To  us  by  the  storm  of  yesterday, 

Which  tore  and  shattered  the  sails  of  the  mill, 

And  scattered  its  planks  on  the  windy  hill. 


OUR  life  is  like  a  happy  dream 

Of  quick  surprises, 
Fresh  as  the  earliest  morning  beam, 

When  sun  arises, 
Musical  as  the  woods  in  May 

When  birds  are  wooing, 
As  buttercup  meadows  golden  and  gay 

Before  hay-mowing. 

And  love  is  the  cause  ;  it  is  plain  to  see 

Why  loved  and  loving 
To  us  the  hours  all  blessed  be 

Heavenward  moving ; 
And  we  say  of  each — the  best  is  this — 

In  love's  reflection, 
As  opens  by  stealth  our  flower  of  bliss 

To  full  perfection. 

O  guard  we  well  our  tender  plant, 

And  feed  and  cherish 
With  rain  of  heaven  which  God  shall  grant, 

That  nought  may  perish 
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Out  of  his  garden  fair  ;  nor  in  shame 

At  his  voice  that  talketh 
Be  hid  in  the  trees  from  his  eye  of  blame, 

When  at  eve  he  walketh. 


And  when  full  ripe  the  fruit  of  our  life 

He  cometh  to  gather — 
Two  lives  of  wedded  man  and  wife 

Bound  each  in  other — 
When  the  heart  of  us  two  in  one  laid  bare 

Its  faults  confesseth, 
I  pray  that  day  his  mercy  spare, 

As  now  he  blesseth. 


GIPSY  LANE 

I  LOVE  the  grassy  lane 

Whose  shady  mystery 
With  joy  akin  to  pain 

A  child  I  wandered  by. 

Beyond  my  boyish  world 
Methought  its  windings  led 

Far  as  the  clouds  that  curled 
And  towered  above  my  head. 

So  far  removed  it  seemed 

That  the  deep  cart-wheel  rut 

In  the  soft  turf  I  deemed 
By  phantom  waggon  cut. 

I  started  at  the  rush 

The  nesting  blackbird  made, 
As  from  her  hawthorn  bush 

She  sought  the  neighbouring  glade. 

Or  here  a  gipsy  band 

Half  frightened,  half  enticed, 
As  gazingly  I  stand 

With  wonder  unsufficed. 
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GIPSY   LANE  39 

Cease  not  my  paths  to  haunt, 

Spirit  of  mystery ; 
Nor  will  I  cease  to  chant 

How  dear  art  thou  to  me. 


TO  

x  v_y 

THOU  knowest  not,  thou  dost  not  guess 

My  heart's  desire  ; 
To  die  for  thee  could  not  express 

My  passion's  fire. 

I  seem  to  thee,  I  know  it  well, 

A  casual  friend  ; 
My  thoughts  unto  myself  I  tell 

That  thee  attend. 

They  name  thee  to  me,  'tis  as  I 

Had  heard  God's  name  ; 
So  one  might  stir  unwittingly 

A  hidden  flame. 

Thy  words  and  looks  within  my  heart — 

A  sacred  store — 
I  treasure  from  the  world  apart 

To  more  and  more. 

And  in  that  secret  temple  hid 

I  worship  thee  ; 
Nor  other  worshipper  I  bid 

To  love  with  me. 


LATE  AUGUST 

THE  fields  are  seas  of  gold 

From  hedge  to  hedge, 
The  wealth  of  autumn  untold, 

The  faithful  pledge 

Of  plenty  in  winter's  barren  frost-bound  day 
Of  drear  decay. 

But  harvest,  lo  !  is  begun 

Where  the  shadows  fall 

Hitherward  from  the  sun, 

While  his  fiery  ball 

Descends  from  the  height  whence  poured  his  ripen- 
ing beams 

On  fields  and  streams. 

The  serried  ranks  in  square 

In  the  centre  stand 
Above  the  stubbles  bare, 

Where  the  reaper  manned 

And   horsed   with    a   sturdy  team   leaves  cut  and 
bound 

The  sheaves  on  the  ground  ; 
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In  shocks  to  be  gathered  soon — 

A  tented  field — 
While  the  ruddy  harvest  moon 

With  full  round  shield 
In  light  a  shadow  bathes  the  vales  and  hills, 
And  plays  on  the  rills. 

She  brighter  night  by  night 

Will  shine  in  the  lane 
And  lengthen  the  day  with  her  light, 

Till  the  homing  wain 

The  last  of  its  high-piled  loads  hath  carried  back 
To  the  builded  stack. 


MY  GARDEN 

I  LOVE  my  garden  ground 

With  roses  planted, 
But  more  where  flowers  are  found 

By  memories  haunted  ; 
For  there  of  friends  afar 

It  well  reminds  me, 
To  them,  where'er  they  are, 

In  spirit  binds  me. 

I  love  its  gravelled  walk, 

Its  grassy  level, 
Meet  ground  for  poet's  talk 

Or  fairies'  revel ; 
But  better,  if  I  say 

What  more  entrances, 
The  castles  built  in  play — 

My  children's  fancies. 

I  love  its  arbour  wild 

With  creepers  trailing, 
Where  robins  come  to  build 

On  love-wings  sailing  ; 
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But  better — nay,  far  best — 
No  spot  compareth — 

Where  she  her  love  confessed 
My  home  who  shareth. 


FLOWERS  that  purple  the  woods  of  Spring 
Of  birds  the  mingled  carolling, 
Music  of  instrument  or  voice 
In  rivalry  to  invite  my  choice. 

Nay,  but  dearer  than  sights  I  see, 
Passing  in  sweetness  all  sounds  that  be, 
Excellent  above  man's  art 
Is  the  answer  of  love  to  my  loving  heart. 
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WHITLOW-GRASS 

FIERCE  and  cold  are  the  winds  of  March 
That  play  with  the  delicate  twigs  of  the  larch, 
And  hinder  the  day  when  she  shall  be  seen 
Decked  in  her  robing  of  tender  green. 

A  robin  the  leafless  boughs  among 
Singeth  his  early  matin  song, 
He  alone  of  the  countless  choir  of  May 
Carols  to  welcome  the  rising  day. 

The  crocuses  their  cups  of  gold 
Refuse  in  trembling  fear  to  unfold, 
Nor  in  quest  of  their  sweetness  is  any  bee 
Hovering  from  flower  to  flower  to  see. 

Penned  in  the  hurdles  the  huddled  flock 
Against  the  frost  and  boisterous  shock 
Of  winds  that  scatter  sleet  and  rain 
Their  thick  warm  winter  coats  retain. 

For  mists  hang  over  the  country  side, 

And  their  shepherds  busy  themselves  to  provide 

What  yet  remains  of  winter  fare, 

And  patches  of  snow  lie  here  and  there. 
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Hut  the  tiny  whitlow-grass  on  the  wall 
Nor  frost  nor  furious  winds  appal, 
And  ere  the  warmer  days  are  begun 
His  little  starrv  course  is  run. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  NENE 

SCARCE  half-way  up  the  old  steep  street 
Of  Wellingborough  by  the  Nene 

The  aged  townsman  bids  you  mark 
A  spot  where  once  an  inn  hath  been. 

It  had  a  white  swan  for  its  sisn 

O 

Above  the  columned  portico  ; 

And  there  a  man  alighting  thought 

Of  men  and  times  of  long  ago. 

King  Charles,  before  rebellion  raised 
Bold  hand  to  rob  him  of  his  crown, 

His  Queen  and  courtiers  thither  led 
To  drink  the  waters  of  the  town. 

There  was  amongst  her  maiden  train 
A  lady,  better  none  could  be, 

And  many  rivalled  for  her  hand. 
She  was  so  good  and  fair  to  see. 

But  she  had  given  her  heart  away 
Unto  a  worthy  youth  and  tall, 
And  howsoe'er  her  love  was  deep 

She  deemed  it  secret  from  them  all. 
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And  a  like  passion  with  her  own 

In  him  her  beauty  and  grace  awoke, 

Yet  he  through  modesty  forbore 
To  show  his  love  by  word  or  look. 

One  of  that  company,  a  lord 

In  council  near  unto  the  King, 
Fired  with  a  passion  for  the  maid 

In  cunning  grew  to  know  the  thing. 

For  day  by  day  he  watched  unguessed 
Her  face  and  saw  the  colour  rise  ; 

And  when  the  youth  was  by  her  side, 
He  read  the  passion  in  his  eyes. 

He  was  a  jealous  man  and  bold, 

As  quick  in  thought  as  act,  nor  grieved 

To  lift  his  hand  to  any  crime 

He  in  his  wicked  heart  conceived. 

He  stayed  his  opportunity  ; 

When  bidden  by  the  King  to  choose 
A  trusty  messenger  to  bear 

To  court  at  London  secret  news 

He  named  the  youth  ;  the  night  and  hour 
Were  fixed  his  journey  to  begin, 

And  unaccompanied  he  rode 

Forth  from  the  stable  of  the  inn. 

D 
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A  mile  beyond  the  river  bridge 

There  was  a  dark  and  narrow  lane  ; 

A  brook  that  ran  across  the  road, 

It  chanced,  was  swollen  with  the  rain. 

On  either  hand  the  woodland  pressed 
Upon  the  track,  and  trunks  of  trees 

And  underwood  were  set  so  thick 

They  scarce  let  in  the  summer  breeze. 

There  at  his  hour  this  crafty  lord, 
Smiling  to  think  his  plot  was  good, 

With  murderous  sword  drawn  for  assault, 
Stood  ready  hidden  in  the  wood. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  distant  hoofs 

Clattering  along  the  level,  till, 
Where  the  road  dipped,  with  slackened  pace 

A  horse  came  towards  him  down  the  hill. 

And  while  with  careful  steps  and  slow 
He  felt  for  foothold  in  the  stream, 

The  foeman  marked  his  rival's  coat, 
That  glittered  faint  in  the  star's  gleam. 

He  crouched  until  the  steed's  forefeet 
Were  planted  on  the  bank  to  start, 

Then  like  a  wild-cat  out  he  sprang, 
And  stabbed  his  victim  to  the  heart. 
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Then  his  own  hard  heart  harder  grew  ; 

Standing  beside  him  as  he  fell, 
Into  his  jealous  ear  the  youth 

Moaned  out  the  name  of  Isabel. 

There  lingering  but  while  he  could 

Rifle  his  pockets  to  suggest 
A  motive  for  the  crime  in  men 

That  might  that  road  for  theft  infest, 

He  hurried  back  into  the  town, 

And  changed  his  clothes,  and  joined  the  dance  ; 
But  she  had  seen  his  entering  in, 

And  marked  his  quick  and  furtive  glance. 

At  dawn  a  carrier  passing  by 

Found  the  dead  body  in  the  road, 
And  laid  it  on  his  cart,  and  came 

To  town  and  spread  the  tale  abroad. 

The  news  was  brought  into  the  court 
And  quickly  reached  that  lady's  ear  ; 

She  fainting  to  her  chamber  fled 
Amazed  with  agony  and  fear. 

But  when  she  came  unto  herself, 

And  pondered  who  the  deed  had  done, 

Before  her  troubled  vision  rose 
That  look  that  fell  on  her  alone. 
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She  knew  her  face  against  her  will 
Had  caught  the  fancy  of  the  man, 

And  thinking  all  the  matter  out 
Her  mind  imagined  his  fell  plan. 

She  hurried  to  the  Queen  and  told 
Her  fears,  praying  her  tell  the  King, 

That  he  might  seek  if  aught  there  lay 
Of  truth  in  her  imagining. 

So  swift  and  dark  his  act  had  been 
Who  did  the  deed,  he  deemed  it  kept 

Secret  for  ever  ;  spite  of  guile 

Keen-eyed  suspicion  in  him  slept. 

They  searched  his  room  for  proof  of  guilt  ; 

His  riding  boots  were  thick  in  mud  ; 
They  drew  his  sword  out  of  its  sheath, 

And  saw  the  blade  was  stained  with  blood. 

They  found  a  man  who  saw  him  steal 
Forth  from  the  inn  at  set  of  sun, 

And  one  who  back  across  the  bridge 
In  the  dark  night  had  seen  him  run. 

They  taxed  him  with  the  deed,  and  he 
Confounded  with  their  proofs  confessed. 

They  hanged  him  undisturbed  by  shame, 
And  at  his  crime  no  whit  distressed. 
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But  never  more  was  seen  to  smile 

That  lady  once  so  bright  and  gay, 
But  waiting  still  upon  her  Queen 

Her  spirit  drooped  from  day  to  day, 

And  at  the  hour  the  court  should  move 

To  London  by  the  narrow  lane 
Aspiring  fled  the  earth  to  wed 

With  his,  her  joy  and  eke  her  pain. 


LEWESDON  HILL 

IN  spring's  fresh  garb  I  saw  thee  clad 
When  first  thy  beauty  made  me  glad 
At  loss  of  home  and  country  sad 

And  broken  ties  ; 
Thou  hadst  renewed  thyself,  and  I 
Drew  courage  from  thee  unfalteringly 
To  tread  new  paths  and  still  defy 

Time's  mockeries. 

Thou  wast  the  park  of  our  summer  mirth, 
Thence  welcomed  we  the  smile  of  earth, 
And  day  by  day  watched  for  the  birth 

Of  fern  and  flower  ; 
Or  a  merry  company  jocund  and  gay, 
By  beech-woods  guarded  at  hot  midday, 
Spread  a  frugal  meal  on  the  earth  as  we  lay 

In  leafy  bower. 

While  autumn  in  apple  orchards  merry 
Made  mellow  fruit,  and  cider  and  perry 
From  presses  ran,  with  hip  and  berry 
Thy  glades  were  gay  ; 
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Till  the  purple  heath  on  the  sandy  down 
And  beech  and  fern  grew  sere  and  brown, 
And  mists  afloat  on  thy  wooded  crown 
Bedimmed  the  day. 

Now  white  is  thy  robe,  with  outspread  wings 
Thou  keepest  angel-guard,  whilst  rings 
The  Christmas  peal,  and  the  village  sings 

Peace  and  goodwill. 
Shall  we  who  dwell  in  thy  embrace 
Not  share  in  thy  guardianship  and  grace, 
Not  strive  with  constant  heart  to  outface 

The  frown  of  ill  ? 


SONG   OF  THE   SHEPHERDS 

FROM    A    NATIVITY   PLAY    FOR   CHILDREN 

FROM  pasturing  hills 

Where  the  flocks  are  fed, 

And  murmuring  rills 

Where  the  lambs  are  led, 
Leaving  the  sheep  at  will  to  stray, 
Till  they  answer  our  voices  at  break  of  day, 
By  song  of  herald-angel  sped 
We  are  here  this  night  at  thy  manger-bed, 
And  heaven  with  music  fills. 

Our  shepherd  thou, 

Our  prince  divine  ; 

Though  manlike  now, 

The  world  is  thine, 
Thine  is  the  soft  and  fleecy  cloud, 
And  thine  the  thunder  rolling  loud, 
Thine  the  cool  brooks  that  never  fail 
Down,  deep  down  in  the  mountain  vale — 

Thine,  and  to  thee  they  bow. 
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By  moonlight  clear, 

Or  shadows  dim 

With  music  dear 

To  sacred  hymn 
In  high  angelic  symphony 
As  those  whose  joys  are  ever  free, 
Or  lower  strain  of  sorrowing  man 
We  piped,  and  knew  not  whose  the  plan, 
Until  thy  voice  we  hear. 

Now  thou  wilt  bend 

To  toil  as  we  ; 

Ours  'tis  to  ascend 

In  hopes  with  thee  : 
Share  thou  with  us  the  passionate  sigh, 
Share  we  thy  aspirations  high, 
God-man,  and  we  thy  brethren  dear ; 
Thine  a  man's  heart  and  eye  and  ear, 
And  love  that  knows  no  end. 

For  ever  reign 

In  this  frail  heart ; 

Never  again 

Let  love  depart  j 

Our  joys,  our  pains,  our  hopes,  our  fears, 
Our  laughter,  our  heart-rending  tears, 
All  shall  be  lights  or  shades  of  thee, 
Of  all  shalt  thou  the  author  be, 
Till  earth  be  heaven  again. 


SONG  OF  THE  WISE  MEN 

WE  come  from  lands  of  wealth  untold, 
Of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  gold 
O'er  desert,  mountain,  plain  and  stream 
Led  by  a  star's  celestial  gleam. 

We  come  to  greet  thee  at  thy  birth, 
O  Jesu,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
And  of  thy  gifts  we  give  to  thee 
This  little  store  on  bended  knee. 

We  cast  our  crowns  before  thy  feet, 
We  yield  thee  adoration  meet ; 
Thou  art  the  king  of  heavenly  love, 
As  doth  this  lowly  stable  prove. 

Thou  Son  of  God,  put  on  the  man, 
Work  out  thy  heavenly  Father's  plan 
Wearing  the  humble  human  frame 
To  win  an  everlasting  name. 

In  wisdom  and  in  stature  grow, 
Till  men  by  thee  the  image  know 
Of  God  restored,  thy  name  confess, 
And  walk  the  way  of  holiness. 
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And  all  mankind  thy  love  shall  see, 
Gazing  upon  the  bitter  tree, 
And  fall  before  thy  pierced  feet, 
Where  God  and  men  and  angels  meet. 


SONNETS 


TO 

M.  S. 

TO    WHOM    I    DEDICATE    THESE    SONNETS 

SINCE  thou  to  me  nor  sister  art  nor  wife, 
Though  bands  strong  and  innumerable  hold 
Our  hearts  in  one, — the  memories  manifold 
Of  moments  that  have  threaded  life  in  life, — 
I  have  no  name  that  may  denote  the  strife, 
Whereby  victorious  love  with  conquest  bold 
Won  me  for  thine  from  pride's  unsheltering  fold, 
Where  hunger,  vanity  and  sorrow  are  rife. 

Yet  when  I  see  around  hatred  and  fear 
With  their  fell  crew  of  misery  and  pain 
Go  stalking  proudly,  as  they  would  appear 
Kings  of  the  earth,  not  crooked  things  and  vain, 
Then  in  my  spirit's  depth  to  name  thee  '  Dear ' 
Drives  them  to  hell  never  to  rise  again. 
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TV/TY  heart  is  warm,  if  one  broad  channel  ache 
•*•"-*•     Deep  as  the  firmly  founded  earth  was  torn 
To  swallow  Korah,  that  rebellious  morn, 
When  he  and  his  proud  crew  did  stand  to  take 
Too  much  upon  them  ;  so  let  my  heart  break 
Deep  weltering  in  the  gulf  of  woe  forlorn, 
From  sense  of  joy  and  love's  rich  kingdom  borne, 
If  once  forgetfulness  its  fealty  shake, 

If  one  link  break  of  that  eternal  chain 
Forged  in  the  fire  of  happiness  and  tears 
On  the  anvil  hot  of  pleasure  or  of  pain 
From  day  to  day  of  these  four  changing  years — 
Their  work  is  done,  now  heavenward  are  they  trod 
To  tell  their  high  tale  at  the  throne  of  God. 
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You  dare  not  tell  me  now  you  have  not  loved  ; 
I  have  read  the  unwritten  tale  your  eyes  have  told, 
And  reading  my  full  heart  grew  strong  and  bold, 
And  all  my  being  towards  your  being  moved. 
One  moment — fear  was  fled  and  hope  had  roved 
Into  the  mighty  future  ;  pride,  that  cold, 
Unsheltering  shepherd,  lost  from  out  his  fold 
Us  that  too  long  his  meagre  fare  had  proved. 

Our  anchor  is  weighed,  and  out  into  the  deep, 
Come  calm  or  storm,  we  still  must  cleave  our  way  ; 
No  trembling  fear,  no  idle  tears  we  weep 
Can  evermore  our  love-trimmed  voyage  stay  : 
Content  you  ;  let  your  heart  the  harvest  reap 
Of  joys  whose  full  rich  yield  we  claim  to-day. 
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I  THAT  erewhile  in  murmurous  city  lay 
Now  hear  the  lark  ascend  the  morning  sky, 
And  cawing  rooks  bid  welcome  from  on  high 
The  near  approach  of  proud  majestic  day. 
The  awakened  trees  fearless  of  chill  decay 
With  proud  autumnal  pageant  meet  my  eye, 
And  heaven  to  earth  and  earth  to  heaven  reply, 
As  greeting  lovers  in  young  budding  May. 

These  sights  and  sounds  to  me  are  out  of  tune, 
And  only  seem  to  mock  my  busy  pain, 
Like  snow  in  spring,  or  frost  in  flowery  June 
Nipping  the  tender  buds  that  cry  for  rain  : 
I  heed  them  not,  but  in  my  heart  commune 
With  thee  I  cry  for,  though  I  cry  in  vain. 
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As  forth  I  wandered  in  my  loneliness 
Not  heeding  where  my  steps  led  me  astray, 
As  having  neither  aim,  nor  thought,  nor  way, 
Save  to  be  conscious  of  my  deep  distress, 
I  marked  a  flower  that  grew  among  the  press, 
But  reared  its  head  aloft  as  who  should  say, 
This  is  my  kingdom,  and  I  rule  to-day 
Over  my  brothers,  who  my  rule  confess. 

And  yet  I  see  no  pride  in  thee,  I  said, 
And  willingly  thy  brothers  of  the  sod 
Yield  thee  thine  empire  :  so  I  bow  my  head 
To  him  whose  name  is  Love,  my  King  and  God 
The  marks  of  love  are  in  his  hands  that  bled  ; 
And  he  shall  rule  me  with  his  golden  rod. 
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FOR  ever,  Love,  them  art  crowned  king  of  my  heart ; 
Thy  title  holds  from  the  first  birth  of  time 
Till  that  last  hour  when  this  poor  faltering  rhyme 
No  longer  needed  shall  have  played  its  part. 
King  thou  hast  been,  and  shalt  be  what  thou  art 
Though  fortune  buffet  with  this  earth  and  lime 
As  in  some  tragic  scene,  where  sin  and  crime 
Hurl  on  their  victims  arrow  and  fiery  dart. 

.1  am  thy  man,  and  'twixt  thy  tender  palms, 
Whose  nail-prints  speak  and  say,  Father,  forgive 
The  wrong  these  hands  have  done  thee,  all  the  balms 
That  ever  wounded  spirits  have  felt  and  live 
I  feel,  as  when  thy  word  of  peace  becalms 
The  raging  seas  to  deep  contemplative. 
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DEAR  eyes,  that  to  my  eyes  in  spite  of  tears 
From  sorrow  of  your  absence  clearly  shine 
With  love's  unclouded  lustre,  bidding  mine 
No  longer  weep,  how  all  my  trembling  fears 
Fly,  as  I  mind  me  what  in  you  appears — 
Firm  constancy,  sure  faith  and  truth  divine, 
Honour  that  never  shall  one  step  decline 
Out  of  the  narrow  path  that  heavenward  bears. 

Your  tale  writ  in  my  heart  and  hourly  read 
Dares  all  the  names  and  powers  that  people  hell, 
As  fear  and  jealousy  and  doubt  and  dread, 
Assail  my  mind  ;  the  issue  I  know  well, 
When  their  unbending  ranks  break  and  are  fled, 
And  conquering  love  returns  in  peace  to  dwell. 
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As  some  brave  climber  of  the  Alpine  steep 
Heeds  not  past  hours  of  trodden  snow  and  ice, 
Where  from  its  giddy  edge  the  precipice 
Looks  down  into  the  torrent-chafed  deep, 
Forgets  the  mists  round  twisted  pines  that  creep 
In  dim  bewildering  mazes,  and  that  price 
Deems  nought  for  what  doth  amply  now  suffice — 
The  summit  is  gained,  his  eyes  their  harvest  reap. 

So  when  my  weary  eye  rests  on  the  page 
Thy  hand  hath  writ,  how  doth  that  gaze  repay 
The  long  day's  patient  task,  restraint  of  rage 
Or  spur  to  action,  when  no  golden  ray 
Broke  through  the  cloudland  of  a  seeming  age 
To  adorn  with  welcome  light  the  cheerless  day. 
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THERE  is  an  hour  my  memory  treasures  well, 
When  first  I  heard  thy  voice,  and  saw  thy  face, 
And  felt  myself  enfolded  by  thy  grace, 
And  knew  the  power  of  love's  o'ermastering  spell  ; 
And  now  this  hour  which  soundeth  as  a  knell 
When  you  and  I  must  part,  though  time  and  space 
Are  counted  nought  to  sever  love's  embrace, 
Were  sore  indeed,  were  nought  beyond  to  tell. 

But  hope,  sweet  prophetess,  an  hour  foreshows, 
When  faith  triumphant  shall  be  lost  in  sight. 
The  dearest  joys  of  former  hours  it  knows, 
Dawn  of  serenest  and  perpetual  light, 
When  love  unto  his  throne's  possession  goes 
To  reign  a  king  in  his  eternal  right. 
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SLEEP,  strength-restorer,  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
If  by  some  evil  power  detained  break 
The  bars  of  thy  strong  prison-house  and  make 
Once  more  thy  stay  with  me  :  or  if  my  bed 
Thou  shun'st,  where  anxious  care  abides  and  dread, 
Hence  drive  them,  that  with  morn  I  may  awake 
My  thirsty  soul  at  fountains  pure  to  slake 
In  gardens  planted  by  the  living  dead. 

Each  beast  and  winged  bird  and  creeping  thing 
By  night  or  day  thou  visitest ;  and  me, 
A  man,  by  heaven's  first  command  their  king, 
Thou  scornest  night  by  night  continually  : 
With  him  who  most  desires  thy  visiting 
Why  moody  spirit  deign'st  thou  least  to  be  ? 
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WINTER  is  here  with  more  than  wonted  rage, 
And  deep  in  snow  hath  laid  the  country  ways, 
And  many  a  cottager  at  home  he  stays 
Robbing  him  of  his  scanty  hard-earned  wage  ; 
Against  the  old  he  leagues  with  chilling  age, 
And  on  his  bent  head  and  bowed  back  he  lays 
His  hand  to  rob  him  of  his  few  last  days 
Unwilling,  though  kind  death  his  pains  assuage. 

But  while  around  I  go  from  door  to  door — 
My  spirit  with  others'  thoughts  cheerful  or  sad- 
And  tread  the  rough  uncarpeted  stone  floor, 
And  see  the  bright  young  smile  of  girl  or  lad, 
My  heart  replies — No  home  so  cold  or  poor, 
If  love  have  entered,  but  he  hath  made  it  glad. 
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THE  bells  are  ringing  in  the  Christmas  morn, 
For  frowning  nature  cannot  sour  man's  glee  ; 
With  proud  delight  he  rides  her  raging  sea, 
And  to  her  highest  mountain-summits  worn 
By  pelting  water-spouts  through  snows  forlorn 
He  climbs  with  steady  footstep  stealthily 
To  view  her  white-robed  kings  in  majesty 
Sit  towering  o'er  his  palaces  in  scorn. 

Her  secrets  all  are  his  ;  he  hath  at  heart 
Her  mystery  revealed — God's  thought  of  old, 
Who  spread  this  garden  for  his  lower  part, 
And  wrought  his  perfect  body  mind-controlled- 
A  throne  of  love,  his  heaven-invented  art — 
To  dwell  therein  himself  amidst  his  fold. 
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I  FEEL  no  touch  of  cold,  for  round  my  heart 

Kind  watchful  love  hath  wrapped  his  mantle  warm, 

And  free  from  chilling  care  and  baneful  harm 

Like  a  skilled  actor  sure  I  play  my  part : 

I  know  myself  a  master  of  my  art, 

And  walking  safe  by  love's  protecting  arm 

Above  the  mists  of  terror  and  alarm 

I  have  no  fear,  whom  thou  wilt  ne'er  desert. 

O  love,  my  faith,  my  hope,  my  during  zeal, 
My  .friend  by  day,  my  sweetest  rest  by  night, 
The  solace  of  my  woe,  my  joy  in  weal, 
My  strong  protector  and  my  strength  in  might, 
Thy  bond  to  me  is  stamped  with  royal  seal 
Shelved  in  the  archives  of  thy  palace  bright. 
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RETURN,  sweet  Spring,  unfold  the  delicate  flower 
That  lingering  winter  long  hath  held  enchained 
In  his  dark  prison-house  ;  hath  he  not  gained 
More  of  the  coveted  year  than  his  due  dower  ? 
Return,  and  roof  with  green  each  trembling  bower 
And  hedgerow  wild,  till  birds  have  fondly  attained 
Their  wished  loves,  and  once  more  unrestrained 
Draw  out  with  answering  songs  each  passionate  hour. 

All  long  for  thy  return,  woodland  and  field, 
Man's  garden  and  waste  of  nature  ;  come  and  be 
Promise  of  summer  and  autumn's  golden  yield, 
Last  act  in  nature's  yearly  mystery  ; 
But  chiefly  haste  to  bind  the  contract  sealed 
Of  everlasting  love  'twixt  mine  and  me. 
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TWENTY  long  years  are  at  an  end  this  hour, 
I  have  won  my  Ithaca  and  see  my  home 
Girt  by  the  infinite  sky  and  the  ocean's  foam 
Me  and  my  bark  that  threatened  to  devour. 
Let  them  rage  on  ;  no  tempests  now  can  sour 
The  freshes  of  my  joy,  which  where  I  roam 
Arise  to  quench  my  thirst  drawn  from  the  dome 
Of  heaven,  and  seaward  bent  their  waves  to  pour. 

O  vast  expanse  of  ocean  waste  and  drear, 
O  spanless  arch  of  heaven's  majestic  blue, 
The  fiery  sun  and  loitering  moon's  career, 
Still  to  your  own  infinities  be  true  ; 
And  while  this  narrow  isle  my  home  shall  be, 
My  love  shall  share  in  your  immensity. 
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SPIRE  after  spire  along  the  river  banks 

Built  by  our  ancestors  in  days  of  old 

To  arch  the  bells  that  gather  in  the  fold 

Of  rich  and  poor,  where  God  who  knoweth  no  ranks 

Asketh  of  all  an  equal  debt  of  thanks, 

Your  beauty  pleads  to-day  with  spirits  bold — 

Let  not  your  acts  pass  by  unloved,  untold, 

Unblest  of  beauty,  miserable  blanks.        . 

Awake,  arise,  and  fan  the  dying  fires, 
Aspire,  again  to  beauty  and  truth  be  true, 
Fall  not  behind,  do  better  than  your  sires, 
Adorn  the  land  that  reared  both  them  and  you  ; 
So  while  your  voices  join  in  heavenly  choirs, 
Your  names  shall  sound  on  earth  with  praises  due. 
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JOIN  we  our  voices  in  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  here  on  earth  their  joy  and  thankfulness 
Sing,  and  in  songs  their  trust  in  God  confess 
Having  at  heart  the  flame  of  his  desire, 
Who  ask  of  him  what  body  and  soul  require, 
And  know  in  joy  or  grief  that  he  doth  bless, 
Nor  from  his  praise  in  full  harmoniousness 
Cease,  or  through  earthly  care  or  pleasure  tire. 

Who  idols  and  vain  fancies  shun,  and  him 
Alone  adoring,  are  by  him  upraised, 
And  into  light  come  forth  from  shadows  dim 
To  worship  in  his  presence  unamazed 
Amongst  the  thousand  thousand  tongues  that  hymn 
The  eternal  song,  May  Jesus  Christ  be  praised. 
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O  MIGHTY  firstborn  of  a  mighty  race, 
Father  of  multitudes,  that  from  thy  home 
By  broad  Euphrates'  banks  did  westward  roam 
To  count  thy  seed  as  stars  on  heaven's  wide  face, 
Whence  was  the  faith  that  led  thee  to  embrace 
The  unseen  promise  of  an  age  to  come, 
A  city  higher  than  imperial  Rome, 
Having  foundations  above  time  and  place  ? 

O  patient  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land, 
Not  by  adventure  nor  by  wealth  allured, 
Bearing  a  mind  by  one  ideal  grand 
Governed,  to  thee  is  lasting  praise  assured — 
He  sought  a  city  of  God's  founding,  and 
As  seeing  its  invisible  walls  endured. 
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TRUE  son  of  noble  race,  whose  faith  refused 

High  title,  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  chose 

Rather  to  suffer  affliction  and  the  throes 

Of  God's  own  people  slavishly  abused, 

Than  to  enjoy  in  sin  the  pleasures  used 

By  them  that  live  at  ease,  I  count  thy  woes, 

And  scan  thy  wanderings,  where  the  high  page  shows 

A  faithful  heart  hy  bitter  exile  bruised. 

O  saviour  of  thy  country,  what  thy  pride, 
When  the  safe  people  stood  on  the  safe  shore, 
And  saw  the  charioteers  of  Pharaoh  ride 
The  whelming  tide  to  triumph  never  more, 
But  float  for  burial  on  the  avenging  tide, 
Nor  hear  the  death-knell  of  the  ocean's  roar  ! 
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ERECT  he  stood  on  Pisgah's  lofty  height 
With  eye  undimmed  and  unabated  fire 
To  view  the  country  of  his  long  desire 
Forbidden  for  one  offence  all  other  sight ; 
Then  crowned  in  him  appeared  our  earthly  might, 
The  faith  and  hope  that  God  doth  still  inspire 
In  them  who  fearless  unto  truth  aspire 
Seeing  afar  an  ever  brighter  light. 

So  let  me  journey  towards  my  promised  home, 
And  live  desiring  ever  more  and  more, 
Content  if  to  my  Pisgah  I  may  come, 
And  view  afar  the  land  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  know  that,  while  the  wilderness  I  roam, 
The  sweet  sustaining  food  is  from  God's  store. 
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ALMIGHTY,  everliving  Father,  we 

Thank  thee  for  food  thy  children  that  hath  fed, 

The  body  broken  once  on  Calvary 

Of  Christ  thy  Son,  and  precious  blood  once  shed. 

Thou  dost  thereby  assure  us  of  thy  love, 
On  us  thy  goodness  and  thy  favour  fall, 
That  we  as  very  members  live  and  move 
Incorporate  in  his  body  mystical. 

Assist  us,  heavenly  Father,  with  thy  grace, 
That  in  that  holy  fellowship  we  fare, 
And  do  such  works  of  love  before  thy  face, 
As  thou  for  us  to  walk  in  dost  prepare  : 

And  while    we  thank  thee  now  for  food  thou 

hast  given, 
We  pray  we  feast  with  thee  for  aye  in  heaven. 
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WE  wandered  to  the  little  hamlet  by, 
While  winter  evening  paled  the  frosty  air, 
Stealing  its  azure  from  the  noonday  sky  ; 
The  wind  was  dropt  leaving  the  heavens  bare, 
Save  where  the  sun  had  gathered  round  his  head 
The  cloudy  curtains  of  his  western  bed, 
Till  gloomy  darkness  from  his  portals  fare. 


ii 

About  the  hamlet  lies  an  ancient  park, 

The  home  of  an  old  family  now  gone, 

And  mossy  walls  the  winding  boundary  mark, 

The  pale  of  deer,  while  still  the  morning  shone 

Upon  their  dappled  coats,  or  'neath  the  trees 

They  laid  at  noon  their  graceful  limbs  at  ease, 

As  slowly  downward  dropt  the  westering  sun. 
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Three  giant  limes  on  either  side  the  road 
Betray  where  once  the  branching  avenue 
From  gate  to  gate  across  the  greensward  flowed, 
Till  in  the  distance  to  the  sight  it  grew 
To  a  narrow  portal,  as  our  fancy  feigned  ; 
We  took  the  path  across  and  soon  had  gained 
The  clustered  houses  of  our  distant  view. 


IV 

With  open  porch  the  church  invited  us  ; 

"  Let  us,"  we  said,  "  go  in,"  and  reverence  made, 

We  passed  under  its  ceil  mysterious, 

The  haunt  of  prayer  and  lowly  worship  paid 

From  age  to  age  to  Him  who  knows  no  age, 

But  writeth  one  by  one  upon  the  page 

His  eye  overlooks  our  actions  as  they  fade. 


And  there  we  learnt  the  story  of  the  place, 
If  it  be  worthy  that  I  set  it  down, 
And  tell  the  tale  it  pleasured  us  to  trace 
Though  not  of  deeds  of  glory  and  renown, 
As  proud  men  count  them,  yet  of  actions  meek, 
Such  as  I  pray  that  I  and  mine  may  seek, 
And  ask  in  earth  or  heaven  no  other  crown. 
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Ere  Royalist  and  Puritan  at  strife 

In  this  fair  land  raised  civil  war  uncouth, 

There  entered  on  the  intricate  paths  of  life 

A  young  north-countryman,  who  bent  his  youth 

Theology  and  logic  to  attain 

In  Cambridge,  and  began  therein  to  gain 

A  name  for  love  and  quest  of  heavenly  truth. 


VII 

He  took  the  shepherd's  crook  Christ  hath  to  give, 
And  year  by  year  more  worthy  of  it  grew, 
And  so  he  strove  to  teach  men  and  to  live, 
As  to  his  high  craft's  master  to  be  true  ; 
And  as  his  aptness  won  a  higher  place, 
Swifter  he  ran  to  win  his  heavenly  race, 
O'ertaking  the  fleet  hours  that  swiftly  flew. 


VIII 

And  when  that  war  began,  the  bishopric 

He  held  of  Durham,  and  in  love  abounded  ; 

His  care  was  always  for  the  poor  and  sick, 

And  for  the  guilty  soul  in  conscience  wounded  ; 

He  toiled  not  for  himself  but  fed  the  flock, 

And  builded  sure,  where  firm  upon  the  rock 

Lay  the  foundation  stone  by  Christ's  hand  founded. 
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Men  tell  how  when  the  plague  in  city  raged 
And  sick  folk  lay  untended  and  unfed, 
He  in  their  fever-house  their  pains  assuaged, 
Bearing  them  aught  that  might  their  life? bestead, 
And  though  he  suffered  not  his  servant  near 
Fearing  for  him,  yet  for  himself  no  fear   ~i. 
Forbade  him  minister  beside  each  bed.         • 


And  thus  in  self-forgetting  charity, 

In  prayer  to  God  and  thanksgiving  and  praise, 

In  seeking  after  heavenly  verity, 

And  teaching  what  he  conned,  he  spent  his  days, 

Till  burst  that  storm  over  each  bishop's  chair 

And  drove  him  forth  a  wanderer  to  fare 

Alone,  unhoused  upon  the  world's  rough  ways. 


XI 


They  took  from  him  his  goods,  his  house,  his  land, 

And  gave  him  a  bare  thousand  pounds,  wherewith 

His  debts  he  paid,  and  out  of  that  in  hand 

Bought  him  a  scanty  yearly  pittance,  sith 

He  had  no  private  means,  then  forth  he  went 

To  live  as  best  he  might,  inly  content, 

For  age  touched  not  his  mind  and  spirit  blithe. 
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To  friends  he  came  in  different  shires  that  lived, 
In  Hereford,  Huntingdon  and  Bedfordshire, 
Yet  long  abode  with  none,  for  though  deprived 
Of  livelihood,  the  labourer  of  his  hire, 
He  feared,  good  man,  his  welcome  to  outstay, 
Or  trouble  bring  on  them  with  whom  he  lay, 
So  fierce  against  the  Church  kindled  the  fire. 


XIII 

At  last  toward  London  as  his  steps  he  bent 
When  sixty  pounds  was  now  his  very  all, 
With  thoughts  not  on  his  own  mishaps  intent, 
But  what  misfortune  might  the  Church  befall, 
He  paused  upon  the  road  as  evening  fell, 
Shedding  on  tree  and  flower  her  sacred  spell, 
Touching  with  magic  wand  cottage  and  hall. 


XIV 

'Twas  where  from  slope  to  slope  the  mounting  road 
Ascends  to  gaze  on  Olney's  bridge  and  spire, 
Where  the  tired  traveller's  eye  ranging  abroad 
Renews  at  the  fair  sight  his  quenched  desire, 
And  halting  in  his  steps  his  travelling  mind 
Bears  onward  with  winged  course  its  rest  to  find, 
And  in  his  heart  awakes  the  morning  fire. 
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Far  to  the  right  the  woodlands  overlap 
Deep  burying  gentle  Cowper's  aged  oak, 
Till  Salcey  spreadeth  wide  his  arms  to  wrap 
High-towering  Hanslope's  forest-hemmed  folk, 
That  gaze  upon  the  willowy  meads,  where  Tow 
To  Ouse  'neath  Whittlebury  windeth  slow 
By  many  a  secret  flower-embosoming  nook. 


XVI 


Barring  the  south  rise  Woburn's  sandy  hills, 
Crowned  with  dark  copses  of  tall  fir  and  pine, 
Save  where  some  village  like  an  eyrie  fills 
The  narrow  gap,  and  dots  the  steep  incline 
With  gardened  cottages,  white  in  the  sun, 
If  he  his  western  course  have  well  nigh  run, 
As  stars  in  the  dark  blue  of  heaven  shine. 
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And  at  his  feet  the  flat  green  meadows  lie 

Of  Ouse,  whose  stream  with  poplared  islets  cleft 

In  fair  broad  reaches  images  the  sky, 

And  tempts  the  long-legged  heron,  his  roosting  left 

In  far  off  groves,  hither  awing  to  roam, 

And  hidden  deep  in  reeds,  the  moorhen's  home, 

Dart  on  his  prey  with  eye  and  motion  deft. 
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By  the  fair  scene  diverted  in  his  mind 

The  lonely  wanderer  stood  and  gazed,  the  while 

All  unperceived  by  him  to  thought  resigned 

A  horseman  crossed  the  intervening  mile 

Betwixt  them,  and  now  faced  him  in  the  way, 

And  noting  his  worn  coat  'neath  head  of  grey 

Drew  rein,  and  stood,  and  hailed  him  with  a  smile. 


XIX 

The  bishop  knew  the  man,  himself  unknown, 

For  in  the  peaceful  times  of  good  Queen  Bess 

His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  renown, 

Of  legal  wit  and  advocate's  address, 

The  members  of  the  Lower  House  him  chose 

To  be  their  Speaker,  when  in  bitter  throes 

They  dared  the  name  of  Liberty  confess. 


xx 

And  Henry,  of  this  Christopher  the  son, 

A  greater  lawyer  than  his  father  proved, 

And  by  his  skill  and  legal  knowledge  won 

A  judgeship  of  assize,  whence  him  behoved 

By  Durham  to  go  circuit,  where  was  brought 

Full  bitterly  a  case  into  his  court 

That  there  in  matters  of  the  Church  was  moved, 
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And  though  as  judge  in  common  law  he  sat, 
He  ruled  the  case  meet  for  his  court  to  try — 
"Who  ventured  against  law  to  innovate 
In  things  of  public  worship,  and  thereby 
Disturbed  the  public  peace  ;  "  he  took  the  side 
Against  the  accused,  nor  scrupled  to  deride 
With  scorn  their  zeal  in  ceremony  high. 


XXII 

"  I  much  mislike,"  he  cried,  "  whistling  at  prayer, 

And  when  the  organ  plays  I  cannot  tell 

What  words  are  said  ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  bear 

The  name  of  Puritan,  but  like  it  well ; 

I  have  ever  so  been  named,  and  so  have  lived, 

And  so  will  die  :  'twere  meet  they  be  deprived 

Of  place,  that  by  new  things  contrive  the  ill." 


XXIII 

But  Puritan  and  Churchman  now  are  met, 

Bishop  and  judge,  and  talk  as  man  to  man  ; 

Methinks  that  oft  a  sympathy  is  set 

'Twixt  human  minds,  traced  in  the  heavenly  plan, 

That  some  convention  of  the  world  still  hides, 

Each  hidden  from  other  in  itself  abides  ; 

So  was  it  with  Churchman  now  and  Puritan. 
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The  lawyer  lingered  long  in  converse  grave 
Until  he  grew  emboldened  to  inquire 
What  his  companion  was,  who  answer  gave, 
"  I  am  that  old  man,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  sir, 
For  all  your  votes."     For  as  when  judge  he  sat, 
Sir  Henry  still  his  side  would  advocate 
In  Parliament,  and  with  his  vote  prefer. 


XXV 

But  at  this  word  his  kindly  heart  was  bent 

Not  unto  wrath  but  pity,  as  was  fit ; 

And  again  asking,  whither  now  he  went, 

Said  he,  "  To  London,  if  God  suffer  it, 

To  live  a  little  while,  and  then  to  die." 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  go  with  me,"  came  swift  reply, 

"  Bide  at  my  house,  so  shall  the  old  debt  be  quit." 


XXVI 

To  which  the  bishop  gave  a  glad  assent, 
Hoping  to  bless  the  while  himself  was  blessed, 
For  he  was  as  his  Master  still  content 
In  some  hard  place  his  weary  limbs  to  rest ; 
Yet  for  the  love  of  love  he  must  embrace 
That  kindly  offer  crowning  grace  with  grace, 
And  show  in  word  and  deed  his  faith  confessed. 
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They  left  the  road  to  thread  the  darkling  wood, 

Then  'twixt  the  banks  of  a  deep  winding  lane 

Cut  by  the  torrent  of  the  winter's  flood 

When  from  the  table-land  he  rushed  amain 

To  swell  the  Nene,  then  out  into  the  street 

Of  the  small  hamlet,  whence  their  eyes  could  greet 

Beside  the  church  gates  of  a  fair  domain. 


XXVIII 

It  was  a  home  indeed  ;  no  lofty  tower 

Of  artless  costliness,  but  varying  line 

Of  fair-proportioned  gables,  higher  or  lower, 

Protruding  or  receding  made  design 

To  outvie  nature  ;  o'er  the  open  door 

A  sundial  bade  allot  the  passing  hour 

To  work  or  rest  from  morn  till  day's  decline. 


XXIX 

And  oft  the  lawyer  eased  his  legal  wit 
In  that  fair  hall  the  simple  folk  among 
Mingling  in  country  matters,  while  he  lit 
Some  fire  in  them  of  his  own  passion  strong 
For  liberty  in  things  of  Church  and  State  ; 
Yet  now  to  one  opposed  he  oped  his  gate, 
And  thither  brought  him  as  his  guest  along. 
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XXX 

And  there  in  peace  the  bishop  ended  well 

The  race  he  well  had  run,  and  uses  found 

Still  for  his  talents,  if  I  rightly  tell, 

Who  have  read  the  tale  men  writ  above  the  ground 

'Neath  where  his  bones  are  laid,  which  speaks  of  love 

Felt  for  the  poor,  and  how  till  death  he  strove 

To  heal  men  with  the  cure  of  Christ6s  wound. 


XXXI 

And  for  a  recompense  unto  his  host 

He  taught,  as  well  he  could,  his  only  son, 

Who  bare  him  richer  harvest  than  do  most 

Pupils  their  masters,  crowning  work  begun, 

For  when  he  came  unto  his  father's  place, 

He  made  a  famous  library  to  grace 

The  house  his  grandsire^s  services  had  won. 

XXXII 

And  there,  my  friend,  the  vicar  of  the  place, 
Invited  us  to  see  the  golden  cup 
Which  the  good  bishop  gave  of  his  free  grace, 
Whence  they  might  drink  who  deign  with  Christ 

to  sup, 

And  golden  paten,  to  receive  the  token, 
The  wheaten  bread,  which  oft  as  it  is  broken 
Recalls  the  word,  If  I  be  lifted  up. 
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XXXIII 

The  sun  was  set  ere  the  short  tale  was  told 
And  we  were  started  on  our  homeward  way, 
The  evening  star  above  the  western  wold 
Outshone  the  last  faint  glimmer  of  the  day, 
And  through  the  hovering  darkness  floating  down 
Glittered  the  lights  of  village  and  of  town 
Around  the  spot  where  Bishop  Morton  lay. 


THE    END 
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